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The Library Assistant 


Announcements 


EARLY 200 members attended the Forty-second Annual Geney 
Meeting at Leicester, and were accorded a magnificent receptio, 

both by the civic authorities and by our local colleagues. Pp, 
ceedings opened with an informal welcome by Dr. E. E. Lowe, Directy 
of the City Libraries, a welcome which was later officially endorsed \y 
Alderman Charles Squire, Chairman of the Leicester Libraries and Museuns 
Committee. Alderman Squire proved himself a rarity among committe 
men by his public profession of strong belief in the value of such gathering 
as our own. Would there were more of his way of thinking! OuBiion pb. 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Revie, was unfortunately unable to be present throug fi yrren 
illness, and the first act of the meeting was to send him its best wishes fu Byartir 
a speedy recovery. The formal business of the meeting was then tra 
acted, the Annual Report and Accounts being approved unanimous 
Mr. Ellis Sellick (Cardiff), the retiring President, was accorded a heat) Comr 
vote of thanks for his services during an anxious year. After a brief reply, 
Mr. Sellick introduced his successor, Mr. A. R. Hewitt (Middle Temp iy ip. 
Library), who delivered his Presidential Address, which will be foun f) medi. 
elsewhere in this issue. At the conclusion of this paper, members wer) 
entertained to lunch by the Lord Mayor of Leicester. 
The afternoon session began with a brief discussion on the recent 
statement on L.A.—A.A.L. affairs, which after lively concern had bea 
shown in questions, was unanimously endorsed. The remaining time wa}, f 
taken up with papers on “ Genius and the Librarian,” by Mr. R.L. Wp) A 
Collison (Colchester), and “ Attitudes,” by Mr. J. Bebbington (Leeds) 
Both speakers provoked a good discussion, only curtailed by the bell inf} & 
the shape of an excellent tea provided by the hospitality of Alderman CP 
Squire and Councillor C. R. Keene. Members then scattered on thf) / 
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various excursions arranged for the evening, and these ended a memorabk}) 
meeting, for which we shall long be grateful to all who made it possible. 
“hie” ( 


The President of the L.A. has written to us, pointing out that both} 
Mr. J. D. Reynolds in his article on Some fiction in 1937 in the Februay}) | 
number, and Mr. C. P. Willard in a letter commenting on that article in th P forp 
May number, imply that the L.A. voted Margaret Irwin’s The Strange tion 
prince as “‘ the outstanding novel of the year,” which was not the case. As 
Mr. Sayers observes, the Selection Committee’s task was to discover, not} 
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outstanding novel, but simply “ an outstanding novel.” We agree that 

e distinction is important, and hope that this note will correct any further 

spread of a false impression, which we regret having inadvertently fostered. 
“ease” 

CorRESPONDENCE CoursEs.—Students are reminded that applications 


Ctorifor the Revision Courses in Classification and Cataloguing must reach Mr. 


s. W. Martin, Carnegie Library, Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, by 20th 
August, after which date no application will be considered. These re- 
sion courses are intended only for students who have previously sat for 
¢ Intermediate Examination. In no circumstances will any other applica- 
tion be considered. Full particulars of the courses are to be found in the 
ent Library Association year book, or they may be obtained from Mr. 
artin, as above. 
“ease” 
We are asked to announce that classes are being opened at the Brixton 
Commercial Evening Institute, 54-56 Brixton Hill, London, S.W.2, on 
28th September next, to prepare students for the examinations of the 
ibrary Association. For the first year, only the Elementary and Inter- 
mediate examinations will be covered, though, should there be a demand 


for a Final course, one could be arranged. Courses will cover only one 
evening of the week, viz. Wednesday, thus allowing the maximum of time 
for private reading. The arrangements so far made are as follows: 


Elementary Course : 


Administration, Classification, \ Mr. S. H. Horrocks, F.L.A. 
Cataloguing, Accession methods) | Wednesdays, 6.40-8.40 p.m. 
English literary history (Lecturer to be appointed) 
Wednesdays, 8.40-9.40 p.m. 
Intermediate Course : 


Classification, theory and practice Mr. A. J. Walford, M.A., F.L.A. 
Wednesdays, 6.40-8.10 p.m. 

Cataloguing, theory and practice Miss A. P. Deeley, M.A., F.L.A. 
Wednesdays, 8.10-9.40 p.m. 

Fee for the course 12s., September—June. Prospectuses and enrolment 


forms will be available about the end of August, and may be had on applica- 


tion to the Principal of the Institute. 
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Presidential Address: Work in a 
Law Library 


ARTHUR R. HEWITT 


N addressing you to-day I am conscious of the fact that I am the first nop. 
| Pee librarian to occupy the office of President of this Association, 

At times I have felt rather lonely in my membership of the two Associa. 
tions, being, so far as I know, the only law librarian who is a member of them, 
In attending meetings, conferences,and gatherings of all kinds I have listened 
attentively to your problems, hopes, and desires, and it occurs to me that you 
might like to hear something of the work in alaw library. I have, therefore 
chosen this subject for my presidential address. 

The functions of a law library are to provide the materials for research 
and to facilitate research into the principles and origin of the law as well a 
into the state of the law at present in force. It must provide the necessary 
equipment to enable the profession to carry on its work in and out of tle 
Courts, and it must also provide the judges with the authorities upon which 
their judgments are based. 

I hope you will forgive me if I digress a little to explain something which 
I have found to be rather a mystery to many people. Apart from the usud 
question, “‘ What do you do in a library?” I find many are ignorant as to th 
functions of an Inn of Court, and to them lawyers are, well, just lawyers, n0 
distinction being drawn between the two branches of the legal profession— 
Barristers and Solicitors. Briefly, a Barrister is a person called to the Ba 


by one of the Inns of Court after passing the necessary examinations ani) 
after having eaten a certain number of dinners in the Hall of his Inn. Hep 
has the exclusive right of audience in the Superior Courts, and his work) 


consists chiefly of pleading in Court and advising and giving opinions 


The Bar is the senior, or, if I may say so, the “ superior” branch of the prof 


fession. Only a Barrister can be appointed a King’s Counsel, or in tle 


words of the profession, “ Take silk,” and not many are of this select body)” 


Only a Barrister also is eligible for Judicial appointment, both to the Suprem 


Court and the County Court. The offices of Lord Chancellor, Lord Chie 


Justice, Master of the Rolls, Attorney-General, Solicitor-General, and many 
other important appointments are open only to members of the Bar. | 
Barrister cannot sue for his fees and is not liable for negligence. A Solicit 


is “ admitted ” by the Law Society after having passed certain examinations} 
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and after service for five years (in certain cases for a shorter period) as an 
articled clerk to a Solicitor. He may appear as an advocate only in County 
Courts and Courts of inferior jurisdiction and his work is chiefly advising 
before litigation, drawing up documents, and preparation of briefs before 
they are passed to the Barrister. A Solicitor may sue for his fees and is 
liable for negligence. The Inns of Court are four in number and constitute 
the bodies having the sole right to call a person to the Bar. These Inns, 
namely, the Middle Temple, Inner Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn, 
are private societies, each self-governing and subject to no outside control. 
They are separate institutions, but the examinations to be passed by the 
would-be barrister are conducted by a conjoint board of the four Inns, 
namely, the Council of Legal Education, set up for the purpose. The 
origin of the Inns is obscure, but it is known that they were functioning early 
in the fifteenth century. In early times students resided in the Inns, but 
to-day the residential qualification is satisfied by their eating a certain 
number of dinners each term for twelve terms in the Hall of the Inn to which 
the student belongs. It may be useful to emphasize the fact that the eating 
of dinners is an essential qualification for Call to the Bar. No matter how 
brilliantly the student may have acquitted himself in the examination room, 
he cannot be “‘ called” until he has consumed the necessary number of 
dinners. It has been said that a student eats his way to the Bar, and that 
success depends as much on his digestion as on his mental equipment ! 

Each Inn possesses a fine library. These libraries and that of the Law 
Society in London represent the five great law libraries of England. There 
| are, of course, other law libraries in the country, among which mention must 

be made of the famous Squire Law Library maintained by the University of 
Cambridge and the practitioners’ library in the Royal Courts of Justice. 
The libraries of the Middle Temple, Inner Temple, and Lincoln’s Inn are 
more or less of the same size, about 70,000 volumes each, while that of 
} Gray’s Inn is considerably smaller, containing, probably, 40,000 volumes. 
These libraries are, for the most part, legal, but each has a representative 
collection of reference books and general literature, belles-lettres, works on 
history, science, medicine, and religion. Each also possesses a collection of 
early printed books, manuscripts, and other rare literary items. In the early 
days of the Inns education was not confined to the law, but instruction was 
given in all branches of learning and manners, and we still possess the books 
of the period used for the purpose. _I propose to take my own library, the 
Middle Temple, as representative of the four Inns, although I like to think 
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it is more advanced than the others and that it renders a greater service to 
its members. 

Attendance upon readers is, naturally, the chief work of the senior staff, 
and the nature of the work expected of us in this connexion is a matter to 
which I will return later. Time will permit me to deal only in outline with 
the routine work of the library and the records kept. As in other libraries, 
accession books are kept, one for periodicals and journals, one for bound 
volumes, and a third for colonial laws. Preparation of the agenda and 
material for meetings of the committee follow the usual lines and the book 
lists prepared for the committee set out particulars as to author, title, edition, 
and price, with annotations as to contents and reasons for recommending 
purchase. Although an estimate of expenditure is prepared annually, 
purchase of books must first be sanctioned by the Library Committee on the 
recommendation of the Librarian. After purchase, books are entered, 
catalogued, stamped, and shelf-marked in the ordinary way. There is no 
recognized system of borrowing books, but, as a matter of courtesy, and at 
the librarian’s discretion, books are occasionally lent out over night and at 
week-ends, and the record of books so lent is merely the receipt given by the 
borrower. Masters of the Bench, that is, members of the governing body 
of the Inn, have, however, the right to borrow books at any time and for any 
period. Books so borrowed are entered in a register kept for the purpose 
and marked off on their return. A record of bookbinding is kept by means 
of a carbon copy of the order sent to the binder. These carbons are kept 
in a loose-leaf ledger and the date of the despatch and of the return of the 
books, together with the cost of binding, is entered in the ledger. 

The question of cataloguing and classifying a law library is one which 
could only be dealt with adequately in a paper devoted entirely to the subject 
and I do not propose to go into these matters at any length. We usea 
printed catalogue in which the entries are alphabetically arranged under 
authors’ names, with a separate subject-index. Additions are printed about 
twice a year and pasted into the working copy of the catalogue. The 
classification used in the Middle Temple is, generally speaking, a geo- 
graphical one, with exceptions. It would be quite impracticable to introduce 
a complicated system of classification, such as the Dewey system, into sucha 
highly specialized library. For instance, reports of cases on a given subject 
could not be placed on the same shelf with text-books on that subject; 
neither could collections of statutes. Legal works may be divided, roughly 
speaking, into six classes—text-books and treatises; reports of cases; 
174 
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statutes and collections of statutes ; legal periodicals; digests; encyclo- 
pedias ; and each has its separate place in the library. The text-books on 
English law are arranged in one alphabetical order according to authors’ 
names, While the early law reports are alphabetically arranged under the 
names of the reporters by which they are known. Statutes, of course, 
follow a chronological arrangement. The placing of periodicals depends 
largely on the length of the set and the size of the cases available, but they 
should, more or less, be together in the library. Digests of cases are 
guides to the law reports and, of course, must be placed near the reports ; 
while it is customary to have one part of the library devoted to encyclopedic 
works. We follow a geographical arrangement for specific departments, 
for example, the law books of Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Dominions 
each have a separate place in the library. Then there are departments for 
Roman law, International law, American law, French law, and foreign 
law other than that of America and France. The collections in the general 
literature sections are grouped according to the subject; for instance, 
medicine, history, biography, etc. Every case and shelf is numbered or 
lettered and the shelf-markings are entered in the Author catalogue by the 
side of each entry. Before leaving the subject of cataloguing and arrange- 
ment, I should like to mention one or two difficulties which are experienced 
in law cataloguing. The most annoying difficulty is that caused by the 
frequent change of titles of text-books as one edition succeeds another. For 
example, Carter’s History of English Courts, now in its sixth edition, has 
suffered three changes of title without change of subject. Another difficulty 
is caused by what seems to be a change in the authorship of a book from one 
edition to another. There is a book entitled Law of collisions on land, 
written by two men, Roberts and Gibb. The primary entry in the cata- 
logue was Roberts, and the book was placed on the shelf with the “ R”s. 
On the title pages of the second and third editions the name of Roberts has 
gone, leaving only that of Gibb. There is the case of a book on Unemploy- 
ment assistance appearing under the name of a man who died before the 
book was even written—because it had been his intention to write a book on 
the subject, and because his name was one to conjure with, the publishers 
used that name. Legal text-books are often known by the name of the 


| editor of the latest edition, and, in some cases, thename of the editor appears 


on the title page as an author or joint author. There was a book on the 


| Law and practice relating to probate by one Browne. The next edition was 


described on the title page as Browne on probate, adapted by Powles. The 
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title page%of the following edition read “ Powles and Oakley: Law and 
practice relating to probate. Being a third edition of Browne on probate,” 
The fourth edition is described as “‘ Powles and Oakley : Law and practice 
relating to probate,” and was edited by Powles and two other writers, 
Waterton and Mansbridge. Unless a library happens to possess all editions 
of the text-books, these bibliographical peculiarities must remain unknown 
to the librarian not versed in the ways of legal publishers. 

As you probably know, English law is derived from two sources, statutes 
enacted by Parliament and what is known as common law. The latter is 
recorded in the printed reports of cases and, in preparing a case before plead- 
ing in Court, a Barrister must have always in mind the previous decisions on 
the same point. In giving judgment a Judge will review the earlier decisions 
referred to him and will distinguish, apply, follow, or merely consider them, 
as the case may be. Such cases are then said to have been “ judicially 
considered,” and it is a most important part of a law librarian’s work to 
know what has happened to a case since it was first reported. We therefore 
keep what is known as a “‘ noter-up ” (horrible word), which is a card-index 
of all cases judicially noticed, giving references to all later cases where the 
earlier one has been considered, together with particulars as to its fate. Some 
cases are of such importance and the judgments so sound that they become 
“ leading cases” on the particular branch of the law with which they deal. 
Such cases are cited in Court time and again, and a record must be keptasto 
the course followed by the Judges to whom these cases have been cited. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the task of noting up will be gathered from 
the fact that there are, on an average, 1,000 reported cases per annum. In 
some law libraries the noting up is done by actually writing the particulars 
in the volumes of Reports themselves, but, personally, I think the card-index 
system is the better method. 

A great deal of time is spent in a law library in indexing. The Statutory 
Rules and Orders made by Ministers of the Crown and Government 
Departments under the powers conferred upon them by statute amount to 
some 1,100 or 1,200 in the course of a year. There is an official index 
published at three-yearly intervals, but no annual index is prepared until 
the bound volume is issued. It is essential, therefore, to index the rules and 
orders as soon as they are issued, as they are constantly in demand, and many 
of them are not reproduced in the annual volume. Public Acts of Parlia- 
ment in varying numbers and Local Acts, which amount to 100 or more in 
each year, are similarly indexed on publication. There has been no general 
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index to the latter since 1899. The British Dominions and the Crown 
Colonies, protectorates and mandated territories send their laws and ordin- 
ances to the library. The annual bound volumes are placed upon the shelf, 
but many parts of the Empire send their legislation in sheets without table 
or index. In the course of a year these sheets amount to some hundreds, 
and every one must be listed or indexed before it is finally placed in its con- 
tainer on the proper shelf. 

As you probably know, Law Reports, both ancient and modern, are 
cited by abbreviations, for example, 2 H. & N., 3 Cro. Jac., L.R. 3 Eq., etc. 
There are many hundreds of these abbreviations and we are expected to 
know them all. Members are frequently confused in their references to 
them and our difficulty is not the identification of correct abbreviations, but 
of those cited incorrectly. This method of citation obtains with regard to 
British Colonial and American Law Reports ; there being forty-eight States 
in the American Union, all issuing Reports of Cases, the abbreviations used 
in the English-speaking countries together amount to some thousands. In 
i911 they filled a book of 149 pages, arranged in double column, and hun- 
dreds have since been added. I should perhaps explain that these abbrevi- 
ations refer to the names of the reporters who compiled the volume or 
volumes. Some volumes of reports, however, are known by the name of 
the Judge by whom the cases were decided. 

The law librarian is expected to be able to trace the source of the law and 
to find the exact state of the law in force on any given subject. He is also 
expected to trace the history of any specific Act of Parliament from the date 
of its passing and ascertain the fate of its various sections by amendment 
orrepeal. In many cases the state of the statute law is chaotic, and Barristers 
themselves are sometimes unable to unravel the puzzle. The modern and 
increasing tendency to pass Acts with a suspended operation increases our 
work considerably. Here is one example of confused legislation which took 
aconsiderable time to understand : 

In May 1934 was passed a County Courts Amendment Act which was to 
come into operation on such dates as might be appointed by Ministerial 
Order. Parts of the Act were brought into operation as from 1st January, 
1935, by Orders issued in August and December 1934. A Consolidating 
Act was passed in July 1934 which was to come into operation at such time 
as all parts of the first Act were in force. That was the first stage. 

Second stage.—Before the Consolidating Act could come into force it 
was, of course, necessary to put into operation the remainder of the first Act, 
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and this was done by an Order made in July 1936. This Order of July 
1936 therefore brought into operation the whole of the first Act as from 1 
January, 1937. In accordance with the provisions of the Consolidating 
Act, that Act, as already stated, was to come into operation when the whole 
of the first Act should be in operation, namely 1st January, 1937. But the 
Consolidating Act contained a provision whereby the first Act should be 
repealed, so that immediately after midnight on 31st December, 1936, the 
first Act came into operation, which therefore brought the Consolidating 
Act into operation, which immediately repealed the first Act. The effec: 
of this piece of parliamentary activity was that the remainder of the firs 
Act came into operation at the same instant as it was repealed and replaced, 

This is an exceptional case, but we have many curious Acts to explore, 
Another example of parliamentary brilliance was an Act passed in 1914 to 
repeal a section of the Public Health (London) Act of 1891. The operation 
of the Act of 1914 was postponed many times and, being itself repealed 
before it became law, it was not until 1936 that the section of the Act of 
1891 was finally repealed—a twenty-two years’ delay ! 

A law librarian is, of course, expected to know where to find the law. A 
common enquiry is “‘ What’s the best book on the law of so-and-so ?” and he 
must be able to recommend the text-books where the law on the subject is 
to be found. Where no text-book exists he must find the law as set out in 
statutes and reported cases. Members frequently give an outline of the facts 
of their cases and say, “ Where can I find the answer?” A thorough knov- 
ledge of the contents of law books is necessary to be able to answer a query of 
this nature. Intuition plays a great part in the equipment of a law librarian 
and, with experience, comes an ability to recognize the most likely sources 
of information. He is often expected to know the law as well as where to 
find it, because, from time to time, a Barrister will discuss his case and ask for 
an opinion or will place his brief on the table saying, “‘ Read that and tell me 
all about it.” He is almost expected to do what was once said of my father, 
the distinguished medical librarian, “ If Hewitt can’t find what you want, it 
doesn’t exist, so he goes away and invents it.” 

The law librarian must also be able to recommend the proper books for 
students to use and to advise them as to the course of their reading. Not 
only do Barristers and students come to the staff for help and guidance, but 
occasionally Judges at work preparing their judgments expect, and receive, 
assistance. 

He must watch carefully proceedings in Parliament so as to know the 
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fite of Bills before the two Houses, and the nature of parliamentary question 
andanswer. To do this I make it a practice to glance through the published 
proceedings and debates each day during the parliamentary sessions, not 
always an elevating task, but a very useful and sometimes amusing one. He 
must keep track of Reports of Royal Commissions and of Departmental 
Committees and other parliamentary publications. 

Public international law and the conflict of laws is a subject often appear- 
ing in the work of a Barrister, and this section of the library is constantly in 
use. Treaties, pacts, and agreements effected with foreign powers, meetings 
of the League of Nations and international conventions all bring their batch 
of enquiries. Many an international “incident” affects our work by in- 
creasing the number of enquiries dealing with international law and relations. 
Since the Abyssinian and Spanish wars practically every treaty on warfare, 
blockade, and territorial waters has been in demand. 

The Middle Temple, being particularly strong in American law, attracts 
American lawyers seeking admission to the Inns of Court, as well as English 
Barristers specializing in American law. This branch also presents its own 
problems. The American Law Reports from forty-eight States, to which I 
have already referred, number some 10,000 volumes in the library, and we 
must know our way about them. The Digest to these American Reports is a 
work consisting of 148 volumes which alone occupy 40 feet of shelf space. 
Every State has its own Legislature and Law Courts, and the output of case 
and statute law is terrific. The legal periodicals far outnumber those of 
this country, but fortunately there is an excellent index to them all, which 
lightens our work considerably in this respect. 

In addition to American members we have Barristers who are also 
members of the Bars of France, Germany, Spain, Russia, China, Japan, and 
some South American republics. Generally speaking, each specializes in 
the law of his country and from time to time requires help in writing his 

; opinions. 

The law libraries also maintain large sections dealing with the laws of 
the Dominions and Colonies and, in addition to text-books, the statutes or 
ordinances together with the law reports from every part of the Empire are 
provided. It may be interesting to note that, among other institutions, the 
libraries of the Inns of Court are entitled to receive free copies of the laws and 
ordinances from the Crown Colonies and Protectorates. The Dominions 
are not under this obligation, but in practically every case we do receive 
gratis copies of their Acts of Parliament. As you probably know, appeals 
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to the King in Council from some of the Dominions and Colonies are hear) 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and Barristers practising 
before that body use this section of the library extensively. 

Our work is chiefly concerned with the law and the administration of 
justice, but our enquiries are by no means confined to this sphere. If yoy 
reflect you will realize that the Courts deal with every phase of life and x 
some time or another practically every subject is touched upon. As a 
example of the very varied nature of the information we have to supply] 
would mention just a few of the queries dealt with recently in the Middk 
Temple Library : the symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease in animals ; the 
domestic habits of rabbits ; the durability of Ruberoid ; the age to whicha 
silver birch tree will live; what would be the present purchase price of a hous 
rented at £100 per annum with sixty-five years’ lease still to run. A curiow 
request once made to the librarian was—could the librarian put the en- 
quirer into touch with anyone who knew General Smuts, the South African 
statesman, while he was in this country during the years 1892-95 ?  Letter- 
writing causes some difficulty to our students, and once more the library 
staff is turned to for assistance. My latest effort was a cablegram of con 
gratulation and good wishes to a ruling Indian Prince on the occasion of his 
birthday !_ In connexion with letter-writing I may mention that, although 
Barristers are the most friendly of humans it does sometimes happen that 
there is a little friction, and I remember an occasion upon which the librarian 
drafted five letters for each party to a quarrel, thus enabling them to let of 
steam and each to retire gracefully. These queries and problems may seem 
to you quite ordinary, but I mention them merely to show that, although 
law librarian’s work is a highly specialized one, he is expected to know or be 
able to find a great deal of information outside of the law. The library of 
the Inn is used almost as an information bureau, and the staff are expected to 
be walking encyclopzdias. 


Legal historical research forms a great part of our work, and an extensive F 


use of the library is made by writers of books. In this connexion both the 
librarian and myself are asked from time to time (as a matter of courtesy) to 


read through books and articles in manuscript and proof before publication, F 
and advice is sought both as to literary style and format. I know of one f 
instance where my chief practically re-wrote a book fora member. Seldom 

does a week pass by without our signature being required as witness tof 


will, a power of attorney, certificate of transfer of stock, and various other 
documents. 
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Another type of enquiry which takes up a great deal of our time is that 
fom genealogists seeking information and particulars relating to early 
members of the Inn. There are some 200 such enquiries each year. 

All these things, and many others, are expected, and gratitude is usually 
the only remuneration. 


Leaving the subject of work in a law library, the President, in con- 
dusion, spoke of the provision of law books in public libraries. He said 
it would be impossible to go into the whole question of selection in the 
time available, but he made a few general recommendations as to the type 
of book which should be provided. He spoke of the dangers of placing 
technical books in the hands of the layman, but thought that every public 
library should contain some legal literature for the use of the public. He 
suggested that an attempt should be made to provide books dealing with 
that branch of the law affecting members of the public in their everyday 
life, their relations with their fellow-men, their property, rights, and 
work. 


“ase” 


Public Libraries and Library Work 


in Sweden 


BIANCA BIANCHINI 
A Short History 


HE public library organization in Sweden is of a rather late date. 
ik course, special and university libraries have existed for a long 

time—the University Library of Upsala was founded in 1620, the 
library of the Lund University in 1671, and the Royal Library in Stockholm 
is still older. But as these libraries are designed for research, and are 
not frequented by the general public, they are of no interest in this 
connexion. 

The first libraries for the general public were the so-called parish 
libraries, which were started at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
They were founded through the interest of the clergymen belonging to the 
State church, and were intended for the people in the country. They 
contained, for the most part, religious literature and books about farming. 
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With the growth of industrialism, the centre of the library movement wa 
transferred to the towns. Many towns established libraries of their own, 
the first public library which received a building especially planned fo; 
library work being the Dickson library in Gothenburg. It was donated 
in 1861 by the Dickson family, which originally came to Sweden from 
Scotland, and it was for a long time regarded as a Scandinavian mode 
public library. 

In the year 1905, our Parliament for the first time granted subvention 
from the Government to the public libraries. Although the subvention wa 
very modest, it caused unmistakable progress in the development of library 
service. However, the libraries still worked on a very limited scale, and 
only addressed themselves to the working classes. Since there existed no 
training courses in librarianship, the standard of the library work was not 
very high. The impulse for a reorganization of the libraries came from: 
young assistant librarian at the Royal Library in Stockholm: Valftid 
Palmgren, Ph.D. She visited America in the year 1907 and returned 
home aflame with enthusiasm for the American public libraries. She wrote 
some very famous books about them and was commissioned by the Govern- 
ment to work out a scheme for the reorganization of our libraries. When 
the report was ready it obtained the approbation of the Government in the 
year 1912. From this year we count the beginning of modern library 
work in Sweden. The subvention from the Government was increased, and 
two library inspectors were established as officers in the Civil Service. Itis 
the business of the library inspectors to handle all matters concerning the 
subvention from Government and to inspect the State-aided public libraries 
They organize training courses in librarianship and publish an annotated 
catalogue of books suitable for public libraries. 

The next remarkable year in the history of Swedish public libraries is 
1930, when we got our present library law. The subvention from the 
Government was increased, and the State control was made more effective. 
In libraries which are granted a sum over 2,000 kr." in State aid, the con- 
petence of the chief librarian must be approved by the library inspector. 
Also plans for new library buildings must be controlled. To raise the 
standard of the service, it is provided that libraries having a collection of 
reference books approved by the first library inspector can get an additional 
sum in subvention. Also libraries belonging to adult education classes and 


1 Kr. means Swedish Crowns. One Swedish Crown = 15. 2d. 
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to hospitals, and the seamen’s libraries, are granted subvention from the 
Government. One of the most important provisions of the law is the 
establishing of so-called central libraries. In each of the twenty-four 
,dministrative districts of the country, one library shall act as central library 
and supply other libraries in the district with books which those do not have 
instock. The chief librarian of a central library inspects the other libraries 
of the district and once a year must call together for a conference the chief 
librarians of all State-aided libraries in the district. He also has the duty of 
encouraging co-operation between the libraries and other branches of the 
educational extension work. The central libraries are also sending out 
travelling libraries. At the present time we have nine central libraries and 
two special libraries, which also act as central libraries in their districts. 


Library Work of To-day 
The most important task is to stretch out this net of central libraries to 
cover the whole country. When this is done the next step probably will be 


to create a national central library. 
The following table shows the number of State-aided libraries, their 
stock of books, and the circulation. 


Number of Libraries Stock of Books Circulation 


1937 1937 1936 
Public libraries : 
Intowns . : F 107 1,790,444 6,371,250 
Inthe country . . 1,241 1,304,887 1,672,300 
School libraries .. . 1,745 1,830,021 4,901,837 
Hospital libraries. ‘ 91 90,143 237,614 
Seamen’s libraries . = 17,684 — 
Libraries belonging to adult 
education classes - 45779 1,512,644 2,202,362 


Biggest of Swedish public libraries is the Stockholm Public Library, 
which was opened for the public in the year 1928. It consists of a main 
library and sixteen branches, and has a stock of books of 446,000 volumes. 
The circulation was, in the year 1937, 2,053,640 volumes and the expenditure 
estimate for the year 1938 is 1,206,000 Swedish crowns (kr.). 

Among actual problems, the co-operation with other branches of 
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educational extension work has a prominent place. In Sweden the adi| 
education classes are very numerous, and as you can see in the table aboye 
they have their own libraries. At present there is a movement for 


operation between the big associations, which arrange classes, and aly dmi 


between the associations and the public libraries. ‘ Make the public libran i g 
the centre of the educational extension work ” is the motto of the day, |} 
is carried out in different ways. The libraries add to their stock books 
about subjects that are studied in the adult education classes. Often the 
classes have quarters in the same building as the library, and they may 
borrow books for a longer time. 

I have mentioned before that the Government grants subvention to the 
hospital libraries. It is a great satisfaction to be able to state that th 
interest in these libraries is rapidly increasing, and that in many places they 
are managed by skilled librarians. In some cities there exists co-operation 
between the hospital library and the public library, which in these cases 
does the cataloguing and binding of books, and also sends an assistant to 
the huspital for the distribution of the books. 

We also have co-operation between the public libraries and the school 
libraries, but in this field there is still much work to be done. 

Among problems concerning library routine we are at present discussing 
the division of the library staff into professional and non-professional 
workers, so that the charging of books may be done by clerical workers and 
the assistants get more time for reference work. If this system is to work 
out satisfactorily, however, the library building ought to be planned in 
accordance therewith. Just now there are two libraries of this type being 
built. One is intended as a branch of the Stockholm Public Library, and is 
to be opened for the public in the autumn of the year 1939. In this build- 
ing the charging desk is placed in the entrance hall in connexion with a 
sorting-room for the books. Inside, in the lending department, there will, 
of course, be an information desk. The Frederiksberg Public Library (in 
Denmark), which has a prominent place among the Scandinavian libraries, 
has served as model. 

In librarianship, as in other spheres, the co-operation between the 
Scandinavian countries is very close. At intervals of a few years Scandin- 
avian library conferences are held turn-about in the capital cities of the differ- 
ent countries. We also have an interchange of library assistants between 
the Scandinavian libraries. An assistant from a public library in Sweden 
may for a period of one to three months work in a library in Norway or 
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Denmark, which library then sends an assistant in exchange to the Swedish 
ibrary. The assistants who exchange posts get their salaries from their 
own libraries. This exchange can be made because of the languages being so 
imilar. I know that there is in Scandinavia, or at least in our country, a 
geat interest in this interchange being extended also to other countries. 
The chance of interchange between English and Swedish library assistants 
yould be greatly welcomed by us, though languages, of course, will 
te obstacles in the way. Probably most of the Swedish assistants 
an make themselves understood in English. But for you it would 
ertainly be a difficulty to learn the barbarian tongue of our “ savage” 
country. But if there is a real interest maybe even this hindrance can be 
overcome. 

As regards the conditions of service and the salaries of the library 
assistants in Sweden, they are not yet what they ought to be. Partly, 
this is due to the fact that the library profession is a very new one in our 
country. The first long-term training course in librarianship was held in 
the year 1926. Such courses are now held every second year. They are 
prepared by the library inspectors and last for five months. The entrance 
requirements are not yet exactly stipulated, but of the students attending the 
lst course 90 per cent. had a university degree. Library practice of at least 
some months’ duration is also required of the candidates. In spite of the 
fact that the education for the library profession takes a very long time, the 
slaries are low in comparison with those of other professions. A com- 
mittee in the Swedish Library Association is just preparing a report on the 
slaries in the library profession, but as it is not ready yet I can’t inform you 
about them. The only noteworthy action for better salaries has been done 
by the Association of library assistants at the Stockholm Public Library in 
connexion with a revision of the salaries for the communal administration 
officials of the city. The assistants demanded that the salaries should be 
raised to an equal level with the salaries of the teachers at the elementary 
shools and the municipally controlled schools. To support this demand 
the association published two pamphlets. Several newspapers took up the 
question and had editorials about the necessity of obtaining better salaries 
for the library profession. Unfortunately, the authorities did not take the 
same view of the problem—the salaries were raised, but not to a completely 
satisfactory level. The following table shows the salaries for the pro- 
fessional staff at the Stockholm Public Library : 
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Lowest. Highest. 
Chief librarian . ‘ . 15,000 kr, 15,000 kr. 
First librarians . . - 9,600 kr. 11,676 kr. 
Second librarians ‘ -  §,760 kr. 9,192 kr. 
First assistants . ‘ - 45140 kr. 5,700 kr. 
Assistants ; ‘ - 35276 kr. 4,848 kr. 


To these salaries there is an addition that varies with the cost of living, 
At present it is about 10 per cent. 

In conclusion, I wish to send English colleagues best greetings from 
Sweden, and I hope that some of you may be interested to come and visi 
our country, and have a look at our libraries. We shall be glad to receive 
you and show them to you. 


“a2 ie” 


Students’ Problems : X 


D. H. HALLIDAY 
Mex candidates have remarked upon the easiness of questions in 


the May examinations. I cannot resist another opportunity to 
explain why examiners and tutors are inclined to shake their 
heads over opinions of this sort. 

A question which is superficially simple—which immediately releases a 
few ideas in the mind—has again and again proved fatally tempting. Such 
essential preliminaries as a detailed examination of the wording of the 
question, seeking for further meaning, or a marshalling of ideas before 
writing, are ignored in a foolhardy anxiety to “‘ get at it.” Consequently 
it is often the question that seems easy which loses the most marks. In 
Classification, paper one, the first question, on the American aspects of 
Dewey, was a typical example. How many candidates rushed ahead with 
only two or three examples, such as class 353, in mind, and without further 
thought of the full significance of American influence which they ought to 
have portrayed ? Similarly Q. 6 of the same paper must have tempted many 
to state all they knew of the Library of Congress scheme, regardless of the 
wording of the question, which asks only for “ chief points in favour,” and 
also of the consequent need for viewing the scheme in two lights : its 
application to the Library of Congress only and, quite distinct, its use in 
other libraries. 
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Similar questions abound in all the papers, but I shall not labour the 
point at this time of the year. Holidays are looming larger than examina- 
tions, either in prospect or retrospect, and I hope that the series of “ in- 
gests” which follow will not provoke memories too disturbing to the 
summer calm. 


THE MAY EXAMINATIONS 
ELEMENTARY By D. E. Court 

First Paper —This is pre-eminently straightforward. No student could 
reasonably quarrel with the questions on The Canterbury tales, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, and Dickens. The question on the importance of Caxton 
in the development of English literature might have seemed an obstacle to 
those who had not spent some time on the study of the early period ; but 
the answer only requires an emphasis on his eminence as the foremost early 
English printer and a translator of foreign works. Q. 8 must have delighted 
al observant lending-library assistants, and the selection of titles is such 
that it would not be too much to expect most students to have a knowledge 
of the books extending far beyond their covers. 

Q. 9 requires no comment, but Q. 7 does. What at first seemed to be 
an unfair question must be admitted to be entirely within the syllabus, 
which states that “‘ candidates are expected to read thoroughly the Oxford 
book of English prose . .. and may be asked any questions upon [it], 
other than questions testing verbal memory.” My principal fear is that, 
now that the examiners have such a question, students will in future devote 
rather more time than is necessary to this admirable anthology in an en- 
deavour to memorize titles and authors. 

Second Paper.—This is a balanced paper and one which should have been 
completed without difficulty within the time allowed. There are two 
questions each on classification and cataloguing with at least one on each 
subject which could be classed as “ fundamental.” Such are QQ. 1 and 2. 


| The student unable to complete Q. 1, on the functions of a book classifica- 


tion, would have small chance of succeeding elsewhere. Q. 2 calls for a 
simple statement of the elements of author-title cataloguing and showing its 
advantages and limitations. Q. 3 requires first an enumeration of the types 
of question that a dictionary catalogue might be expected to answer, and 
secondly a statement showing in what way these same questions would be 


| answered by a classified catalogue. For example, the dictionary catalogue 
© answers the question, ‘‘ What books are there in stock by a certain author, 
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X?” The classified catalogue shows us this by means of the author index, 
The tabular method of comparison could have been employed with advan. 
age in this answer. QQ. 4 and 5 require plain statements of fact ; in the 
former, care is necessary to employ precise phrasing, which is a rare faculty 
in students, while the question on stock-taking offered a latitude of method 
which should have commended it to all. 

Third Paper —The essence of this paper is contained in the opportunity 
offered to all students to describe methods with which they are in daily 
contact. This is particularly true of QQ. 1, 2, and 4. Q. 3 is a thinly 
veiled question on general bookbinding materials, which gives the observant 
assistant a chance to display an intelligent discrimination based on his day. 
to-day contacts with re-bound books. @Q. 5 will have been warmly 
welcomed by the assistant in the accessions department of a large 
system, but ought to have been plain sailing for most students. A very 
detailed outline of the various processes is not required so much as a 
intelligent marshalling of facts showing the order of work from acquisition 
to circulation. 

General Comment.—It is likely to be of little consolation to a student to 
be informed that an examination paper should have presented no difficulties 
if he had kept to the syllabus and had prepared himself adequately for the 
examination. Yet the papers set in May were of such a nature that it is 
difficult to avoid such acomment. The whole of the first paper required: 


knowledge of English Literature well within the syllabus, though the 


questions offered useful opportunities to those whose reading had extended 
beyond the text-books. The second and third papers gave students ample 
chances to describe methods used and problems that arise in the course of 
the ordinary daily round of a public library. With such a test as this few 
would find fault, and it is reasonable to expect that during the week ending 
the 16th July the examiners will have the pleasure of announcing a higher 
percentage of successes than in the past. 


CLASSIFICATION By W. Howarp Pui.irs 


Theoretical Paper.—No great difficulty should have been experienced in 
answering six of the nine set questions, although some candidates may have 
been troubled by the “ generalness ” of the topics covered. 

QQ. 2, 3, 6, and 9 were straightforward; Q. 2 asking for the arrange- 
ment, etc., of Brown’s Class O-W, gave an opportunity for origina 
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gamples ; Q. 6 on the merits of the Library of Congress scheme enabled 
Hite wide-awake candidate to break away from the hackneyed text-book 
description. 

Q. 1, “ The Dewey Classification is said to show a preference for American 
aspects. State if you think this is correct and give examples, excluding 
‘omments on 900-999,” allowed candidates to air their practical knowledge 
of Dewey. Class 300 abounds in examples, yet we feel that higher marks 
would be given to an answer based on a survey of the schedules, class by 
cass, noting the influence of American needs and conditions on the method 
ofdivision and the terminology. 

Q. 5, “* Books, it is said, ‘ classify themselves’ in rough groups according to 

t. Comment on this statement and illustrate it,” was a general question 
getting at the essentials and would present difficulty only to those candidates 
who had not thought about the subject. Margaret Mann and the practice 
of the Library of Congress offer ample guidance here. 

Q. 7,“ The needs of a reader studying a specific subject may be met only toa 
imited extent by means of the systematic classification of books. Why?” 
ould be answered by the application of simple common sense and reasoning. 

is topic is part covered in the “‘ Manual ” and “ Primer.” Enthusiastic 
students who had read Miss G. O. Kelley’s The Classification of books 
would have been prepared with further points. 

Q. 8, “‘ Where in Dewey would you classify a volume on ‘ Shakespeare's 

gland’? Draft a general rule or rules to record your decision as to classing 
his and similar books.” While we think that the examiners obviously 
equired the rule for the placing of Literary Topography (Merrill 222), 
e candidate might have been well advised to imagine that he had an actual 
book in front of him and thus in addition touch on the possibility of the 
subject matter being either pure topography or history. 


Practical Paper.—In place of our usual criticism of the form of the 
paper (which we still support), we have attempted an analysis of the placings 
piven to the set titles in a number of our foremost libraries. It should be 
emembered that in all cases the classification is conditioned by the classifier 
andling the actual book and also by the local practice and arrangement of 

e existing stock. In the absence of the actual book, some of the placings 

e those preferred by the Chief Classifier in the particular library. We 

have to thank the Chief Librarians of Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, 
anchester, and Sheffield for their kind co-operation. 
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Where more than one library favour the same placing, the number ¢ 


libraries in agreement is indicated in brackets after the notation. 


on Av hw NN HH 


10. 


II. 


12. 
13. 


14. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


- Allen: Tides in English taste, 1619-1800. 701(2); 709.42(3). 

. Bent: The Bloody assizes. 343.1(2)3; 942.067(2). 

. Cassels: A Study of fluid milk prices. 338.1(3) ; 637-1185. 

. Cautley: Suffolk churches and their treasures. 726.5(4); 274.264. 

. Callonette: 4 History of Richmond Park. 7113 942.173; 942.21(2). 

. Douglas: The American book of days. 394.26973(3); 818. 

. Garrod and Bate: The Stone Age of Mount Carmel. 571.123 913.33(3), 
. Hendren: A Study of ballad rhythm with special reference to ballad musit 


426; 426.5 ; 821.04(2). 


. Hotson: J, William Shakespeare, do appoint Thomas Russell, esquir, 


$22.33; 928.2 and Special Shakespeare Collection. 

Jennison: Animals for show and pleasure in ancient Rome. §90.7(2); 
791-8(3). 

Kimber: Practical psychology for nurses and other workers in mental 
hospitals. 616.8(4). 

King-Hall: Chatham House. 327(4); 341-1. 

Knoop and Jones: The Medieval mason. 331.09 ; 331-7693 3 331-8186; 
338.6; 693.1. 

Lyddon: History of the British war missions to the United States, 
I9I4-1919. 940.32(2); 940.322735 940.3973. 


- Madge: The Domesday of Crown lands. 333.0942063; 333.1(2); 


336.1; 942.063. 
Mott: Twenty years as military attaché. 355.093 923-5(2); 923-55. 
Nicoll: Stuart masques and the renaissance stage. 792(5). 
Nokes: Locomotion in Victorian London. 338(3); 656; 942.11. 
Plenderleith: The Conservation of prints, drawings, and manuscripts 
025.171 ; 025.177; 069.45 ; 069.47. 
Young: Seignorial administration in England. 321.33; 323.354(2); 
333-3(2)- 


CATALOGUING By F. McDonaw 


The general opinion among examinees this time was that it was a stil 


but fair test. The only complaint to be heard was the usual one of to 
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h writing out in the practical paper. In spite of the fact that certain 
ries need only be indicated, it seems that candidates still have difficulty 
getting everything done. From some points of view this is not a dis- 
Wantage, as the examination becomes a test of accuracy while working at 
p speed, and surely a good cataloguer should be capable of this! 

In the theoretical paper the questions set were all familiar, though, of 
urse, these familiar questions are deceiving. The limitations of know- 
pige become painfully evident when one begins to write. Most candidates 
em to have felt that. There was only one question based on the rules, 
hich must have disappointed those who banked on more, but the syllabus 
vs well covered. 

The prospectuses presented several difficulties of various kinds. The 
hitectural work of Sir Banister Fletcher, by W. Hanneford-Smith, should 
‘Ig under the author with a subject entry under FLetcuer, Sir Banister— 

Biography, and a general subject reference from ARcHITECTs. According 
‘Mo rule, the volume of the History of the Great War should go under GREAT 
bitAIN, Committee of Imperial Defence, Historical section, with an added 
mtry under the name of the compiler. The subject entry is straightforward. 
he subject entry for Bentivoglio of Bologna is BENTIVOGLIO FamiLy with 
References from Botocna—History and Iraty—History. Goethe's 

nowledge of French literature has two subjects, (1) GorETHE, Johann W. von 
—Criticism, and (2) FRENCH LiTERATURE—HisTory AND Criticism. The 
prospectus of Christian worship should be put under the name of the 
editor as main entry. It is not a publication of Mansfield College, though 
since all the contributors are members of the College, an added entry or 
reference should be given. An analytical entry should be made as an 
example of such entries, with a note to the effect that others might be made 
in full cataloguing. 

Those were the only real difficulties, and candidates who tackled them 
intelligently and didn’t forget the dozen and one references, series notes, 
Rand what not, and also made subject-headings that a reader might con- 
Bf ceivably look under, should wake on a happy morning in early July. 


New Members 


North-Western.—Miss M. Ackers (Southport); A. G. Armstrong (St. 
Helens); F. Barnes (Barrow-in-Furness); Miss P. Boulton (Liverpool) ; 
J. Buckley (Oldham); Miss J. M. Cliffe (Wallasey); A. L. Dawson 
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(35 Stamford Road, Mossley, Nr. Manchester); Miss E. Forshaw (St 





Helens); W. A. Guy, W. G. Jones, Miss J. M. Lees, Miss D. Mansbridge 
Miss J. I. Milroy (Liverpool); Miss K. M. Munroe (Bebington); Miss 1 
Nock (St. Helens); Miss P. Owen (Bebington); Miss K. T. Reynolds 
(Crosby); Miss J. Roberts (Southport); Miss J. Rogers (Crosby); Mis 
H. M. Slager (Southport) ; C. Smith (Bootle) ; Miss G. J. Smythe (Wallasey); 
Miss P. G. Thoroughgood (Crosby); Miss E. M. Tood (Salford); Miss £. 
Turner (Liverpool); H. J. Gerard (Lancs. County, Standish). 
South-Eastern.—Miss R. Archer, Miss W. B. Lyford, Miss J. M. Martin 
(Hastings). 
South Wales.—Miss E. M. Harris, T. F. Williams (Glamorgan County), 
South-West—B. G. Gallaway, A. C. Samuel (Seely County, I.0.W)), 
Yorkshire—W. H. Askew (East Riding County); Miss A. Barbe 
(Sheffield); Miss K. Berry (Huddersfield); Miss A. Chambers (Sheffield); 
R. R. Clayton (Bingley); Miss N. Delaney (York); I. S. Gebhard (W. 
Riding, Stocksbridge); R. Greenwood (East Riding County); H. Mason 
(University College, Hull); Miss C. H. Pearson (Pontefract); Miss J. M. 
Stirk (York); Miss F. A. Usherwood (Sheffield); A. Webster (York); 


J. Wilkinson (Bradford) ; Miss J. E. Winkworth (Sheffield) ; Miss K. Woods 
(York). 


“ease” 


The Divisions 
EASTERN 


r ! SHE Eastern Division met at Yarmouth on Thursday, 26th May, 

where, after the customary business meeting, they were addressed by 

Mr. John West, of Norwich, on the subject of education for 
Librarianship. 

Mr. West surveyed his subject thoroughly, from the motives which 

impelled the prospective librarian to devote his spare time to study in order 





to obtain his Diploma, to a suggested syllabus for the future which, while 
ensuring the full equipment of the librarian for his work, would discourage 
the practice of “‘ cramming ” for examinations. 

As may be expected, the paper gave scope for considerable discussion 
and argument, and most of the members present had something to say either 
in defence or criticism of the existing system of study for examinations. 


GREATER LONDON 
The Greater London Division held meetings in February, March, ani 
April, the last two being joint meetings with the London and Home Counties 
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Branch of the Library Association. At the meeting on 16th February at 
Chaucer House, Messrs. Abbott (British Non-Ferrous Metals Research 
Association), Beels (Southwark Commercial Library), and Cornell (Library 
Association) gave short papers on the work of their respective libraries. 
Bad weather caused a poor attendance. As was to be expected, attendance 
at the joint meetings was good. At the Southwark Commercial Library 
on 23rd March, members heard four papers on “ Ideals and realities” (in 
the library profession) from two chief librarians—Messrs. Davies (Chelms- 
ford) and Hynes (Eastbourne), and two assistants—Messrs. Christopher 
(Bermondsey) and Harrison (Coulsdon). The standard of the papers was 
high, and the scope and layout of the Commercial Library proved most 
interesting and attractive. On 13th April a large number of members 
made the journey to Dagenham, where a joint meeting was held at the 
Becontree Branch Library. The Chairman of the Dagenham Libraries 
Committee presided, and Mr. Sydney (Leyton) gave a paper (almost ex 
tempore), on “ Library furniture.” The construction, planning, and fittings 
of the Becontree Branch gave members much to think over, and the meeting 
was enlivened by badinage between Messrs. Sydney and O’Leary. At no 
meeting, however, was the standard of discussion high, either through lack 
of time or lack of courage on the part of attendant members. The Division 
wishes to express its cordial thanks to those authorities and chief officers 
whose courtesy made the meetings possible. 


KENT AND SOUTH-EASTERN 


On 11th May a joint meeting of the Kent and South-eastern Divisions 
was held at Hastings. Mr. W. Hynes, F.L.A., Borough Librarian of 
Eastbourne, occupied the chair, and the speakers were Miss Fox, of Worth- 
ing, and Mr. Birch, of Folkestone. 

The two papers—‘ The Open road and the library service,” by Miss 
Fox, and “‘ The Anatomy of professional frustration,” by Mr. Birch—were 
more closely related in subject matter than in title or outlook. Both dealt 
with the wider aspects of the library service, but from diametrically opposed 
viewpoints. 

Miss Fox, in an extremely witty paper, spoke of the splendid work done 
by libraries and librarians in raising the cultural level. After reviewing 
past achievements, she made many useful suggestions concerning future 
professional endeavours. A sparkling and able presentation of the idealist 
conception of the library service. 
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Mr. Birch marred the rosy picture painted by Miss Fox by asserting thalllys 
raising the cultural level involved the adoption of some clearly define; 
social philosophy and the formulation of specific social objectives for th 
profession to pursue. The inability or unwillingness of the profession diy 
recognize this was the chief cause of professional frustration. The on} 
alternative—and unless librarians became social philosophers and “ meddled’ 
with politics an alternative would be inevitable—was a perfectly neutr 
reflection of the existing cultural scene. 

After the discussion, the members were entertained to tea at the White 
Rock Pavilion, by kind invitation of the Hastings Library Committee, and 
were later taken to see the Hastings Library Van. 


MIDLAND 
A joint meeting of the Wales and Monmouthshire and Birmingham and 
District Branches of the L.A. and of the Midland Division of the A.A.L. wa 
held at Gloucester, on Wednesday, 4th May, by the kind invitation of the 
Chairman and Members of the Gloucester City Library and Museum 
Committee. 
During the morning visits were paid to the County Library, Berkeley 


Street, and the Bishop Hooper Museum in Westgate Street. After luncha 
visit was paid to the Cathedral, following which members had an opportunity 
of inspecting the City Library in Brunswick Road and the new Junior 
Library, Suffolk House, Greyfriars. 


Later in the afternoon members were officially welcomed by the Mayor fj iavit: 


of Gloucester (Trevor Wellington, Esq.) at the Guildhall in Eastgate Street. 
Mr. H. M. Cashmore replied on behalf of the Midlanders, and Sir William 
Williams, J.P., on behalf of the Welsh Branch. Members were entertained 
to tea by the Mayor and Mayoress, and the Town Clerk of Gloucester then 
gave a very interesting account of the Corporation Plate and Insignia. 

After tea the meeting was held in the Council Chamber at the Guildhall, 
with Mr. H. M. Cashmore, F.L.A., City Librarian, Birmingham, in the 
Chair. The first paper was by Councillor T. Hannam-Clark, Chairman of 
the Gloucester City Library and Museum Committee, and was entitled— 
“ Gloucestershire drama.” Councillor Hannam-Clark gave a very inter- 
esting survey of all matters relative to the theatre and to drama in the 
county, with special reference to the local associations of the Poet Laureate, 
John Masefield, and concluded with a recital of the final speech of the old 
“ gaffer” in Masefield’s “‘ Tragedy of Nan.” All those present will not 
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(sly forget this very wonderful example of dramatic art, portraying as it did 
inedimymething of the spirit as well as of the dialect of the Gloucestershire people. 
@ The second paper was read by Miss W. Miles, but had been written 

jintly by Miss Miles and Miss M. Power, both of the Cardiff Public 
Walbraries. The subject was—“ Books: the child’s guide to life.” 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks to the readers of papers and to 
all those who had contributed to the success of a very enjoyable day. 


YORKSHIRE 

A meeting of the Division was held at Beverley on Wednesday, 1st June, 
kind invitation of the Chairman and members of the East Riding County 
libraries Sub-Committee. In the afternoon about fifty members assembled 
athe Beverley Borough Library, and after viewing the library, members 
ysited the Guildhall, where they had, by kind permission of the Town 
(kerk, the privilege of inspecting the Town Charters. 

Later, members were conducted round the Beverley Minster under the 
apert guidance of Mr. G. E. Whitehead, the Vicar’s warden. Mr. J. 
(ranshaw, Chief Librarian, Hull, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Whitehead, 
adin reply Mr. Whitehead said that he enjoyed the privilege of conducting 
patties and derived great pleasure himself in performing this duty. 

After the visit to the Minster, members had the opportunity of inspecting 
the headquarters of the East Riding County Library, and the County 
library Book Van. Tea was provided at the County Hall by kind 
invitation of the East Riding County Library Sub-Committee, and at this 
sage members were warmly welcomed by Ald. J. Buttle, J.P., Chairman of 
the Library Sub-Committee. Mr. J. T. Gillett, F.L.A., Chairman of the 
Division, replied to the welcome, and at the same time thanked Ald. Buttle 
ad members of the Committee for the hospitality which we had received. 

Prior to the evening meeting the Chairman of the Division, Mr. Gillett, 
RL.A., congratulated Mr. J. Cranshaw on attaining the Chief Librarianship 
of Hull. 

The evening session was devoted to an address by Mr. M. C. Lord, 
A.L.A., Borough Librarian of Beverley, on “‘ The Small municipal library.” 
His paper touched on the many difficulties the librarian encountered in the 
small library. Difficulties included small staff for public service, the 
librarian using too much of his time for counter work. He thought that 
the small libraries were valuable training-grounds for young assistants, for 
the young assistant’s outlook was broadened by working in the small 
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system. Mr. Lord’s paper provoked a lively discussion, in which many 
members joined. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. C. Harris, Leeds, moved a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Lord for his paper, this vote being supported by Mr. 
Tomlinson, of Wakefield. 

An omnibus vote of thanks to the Chairman and members of the Eas 
Riding County Libraries Sub-Committee for facilities to hold the meeting 
at Beverley, to Mr. Coombe, F.L.A., County Librarian, Beverley, and his 
staff for the admirable arrangements, and to Mr. Lord, A.L.A., Borough 
Librarian, Beverley, for his assistance, and to the Town Clerk of Beverley 
for permission to inspect the Town Charters, was ably moved by Mr. Ger. 
man, F.L.A., of York, and seconded by Mr. N. Walker, F.L.A., of Leeds, 
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